THE EMPIRE OF INDIA
of no great military value. They are indeed very largely employed on police duties, and when paraded in public, are of interest rather as picturesque survivals of mediaeval India than as a possible source of military complications. In some States the troopers are still clad in chain mail: elsewhere you may find men dressed in uniforms that are copies of those worn by British soldiers in the days of Give. From early days the British Government has imposed some limits upon the strength of these forces, and has provided against the construction of fortresses or arsenals. And, except in the case of Kashmir, which, bordering upon Central Asia, has special frontier responsibilities, Native States may only recruit from amongst their own subjects. It is a recognised obligation upon Indian princes that in a time of stress they should assist the Empire with all their resources. This obligation is generally a source of pride, and during the last quarter century twenty-seven States have voluntarily converted a portion of their military forces into corps of " Imperial Service .troops," which, drilled and disciplined with some European assistance, could take their place with credit by the side of regular troops.
Until the viceroyalty of the Marquess of Hastings (1814 to 1823) the British rarely interfered to protect States from the aggression of more powerful neighbours unless it was politically of importance to maintain them intact: responsibility was not accepted for the general preservation of peace throughout the country. This Viceroy took a wider view of British duties, and to his intervention the States of Raj put an a owed relief from the Mahrattas, and the multitudes of small States in Central India and Bombay are indebted for their existence. In later years the Sikh States of the Punjab were saved by the British from being engulfed in the dominions of Ranjit Singh. But ideas still fell short of a broader conception of British responsibilities, such as would warrant
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